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Tylor, is persistently misspelled in the several places where it occurs. 
A well chosen Bibliography and an index of unusual clearness close 
the volume. 

A. H. Pierce. 

Smith College. 

A Students History of Philosophy. By Arthur Kenyon Rogers. 

The Macmillan Co., New York, 1901. — pp. ix, 519. 

Considering the quantity and quality of the published products of 
the scholastic world, one is reminded of Johnson's characterization of 
a literary friend, as having an enormous appetite but a bad digestion. 
In the department of philosophy, taken in a broad sense, now and 
again a really good thing appears even from an esoteric point of view, 
but a large proportion of the output betrays an appetite that outstrips 
the powers of digestion and assimilation. Still it is to be remembered 
specific judgments differ, and it sometimes happens that the verdict of 
the grumbler is reversed in the court of public or academic opinion. 

In A Student's History of Philosophy, Professor Rogers propo- 
ses to furnish what a student may fairly be expected to get from a 
college course ; to emphasize the spirit in which each philosopher 
philosophized ; to create certain broad general impressions, leaving 
further details to come from other sources ; to use the writer's own 
words when literary interests supplement the philosophical ; and to 
keep in mind the relation of individual systems to the general history 
of civilization by a mild use of the Hegelian philosophy of history. 
These prefatory avowals are supplemented by introductory remarks 
on the nature of the history of philosophy, and on primitive concep- 
tions of the world. The latter point is insignificantly treated, but 
suggests the Hegelian historical moment, while the former lays down : 
" The History of Philosophy attempts to give an account of the more 
important and comprehensive of these conceptions," ("thing or 
substance, cause and effect, force, law, mechanism, necessity") "in 
terms of which we are accustomed to think of the world, and to trace 
the mental and social conditions out of which they took their rise. 
It is an account of the growth of man's power to formulate the uni- 
verse." With this emphasis on concepts and man's power to for- 
mulate the universe, it is strange that we miss from the index any refer- 
ence to force, energy, and mechanism. The author makes no effort to 
follow the Cartesian ' motion ' through Spinoza into Leibniz. That 
Descartes postulated matter in motion, that Spinoza confessedly broke 
down in supposing it possible to deduce motion from extension, that 
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precisely here Leibniz covers both matter and motion by his ' force, ' 
and introduced a concrete spiritualism without destroying the Spino- 
zistic identity, is completely ignored. Indeed, ' motion ' is not men- 
tioned in the account of Spinoza, although motion and rest are the 
categories of all the modifications of extension. What is lacking in 
the statement of Spinoza's metaphysics has a compensation in an ad- 
mirable exposition of his Lebensanschauung. The presentation of 
Leibniz is excellent and fairly complete. As regards the character- 
ization of the mental condition out of which philosophy arises, a refer- 
ence to Greek thought will suffice. "The Greek frankly moved in 
the realm of the finite where definition and order reigned, and he 
could know just what he was talking about. The infinite was to him 
the region of chaos, and stood on a distinctly lower plane of reality. ' ' 
Indeed, the author is not always happy in characterizing " mental and 
social conditions." He speaks of the Greeks as " originating the art 
types which have stood as models ever since," and accords to the 
Greeks a mental homogeneity that is in sharp contrast with the hetero- 
geneity of their philosophical systems. The dogmatic and uncritical 
procedure is annoying at many points throughout the work, as when 
we are told without further ado that the Nous of Anaxagoras is a 
material principle, and that the homo-mensura tenet of Protagoras is 
individualistic. All this may be true, but recent discussion suggests 
other interpretations, especially of the Protagorean principle. (See 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Vol. I., pp. 451 and 589.) In "creat- 
ing certain broad general impressions ' ' in regard to individual phil- 
osophers ; in making apt quotations illustrating the spirit in which 
they philosophized ; and in writing a literary appreciation of the his- 
tory of philosophy Professor Rogers has been in the main successful. 
His style is on the whole excellent, and at points his exposition is 
luminous, but the general impressions are not always correct, and the 
copious quotations are too rarely located by references. Bacon and 
Descartes, who come in for extensive excerpts, are left in a somewhat 
ragged condition. It would have been a positive aid to the student 
had a comparison and contrast of methods been made at this point, 
perhaps after the manner of Windelband. 

However widely detailed opinions may differ as to what a history of 
philosophy should be, we may presuppose essential agreement on 
the proposition that it should put first emphasis on problems of being, 
of knowing, and of method ; that it should treat these problems to 
some extent in the light of present day interests and values, thus 
giving an historical exposition of contemporary thought. This point 
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of view would imply that the history of philosophy should come late 
in the college course, and should presuppose some preliminary work. 
Such an arrangement would render Professor Rogers's elementary and 
uncritical work less desirable than if it were proposed to begin the 
study of philosophy by a survey of its history, which seems to be a 
bad plan save where the teacher leads the way by lectures. Sup- 
posing the student's interest in the history of philosophy to arise 
mainly from his interest in current drifts and problems, the first 
requisite in writing a history of philosophy is a thorough knowl- 
edge and an accurate judgment regarding present conditions. This 
part of the task Professor Rogers performed not very comprehensively 
in his Modern Philosophy (1899). In both works (see especially 
Modern Philosophy, p. 281 and p. 512 of the present volume) we are 
impressed with a hopeless dogmatic dualism like that of Descartes ; but 
unlike Descartes he does not foreshadow a possible solution save through 
an abundance of accumulated data. Again, Professor Rogers does not 
appear to be en rapport with the fundamental concepts which form the 
content of philosophy. Here the stone of stumbling is his erroneous 
conception of empirical law as something objectively real. Thus he 
speaks of "laws of rigid mechanical necessity," p. 512 ; of laws as 
"instruments," p. 3 ; of "purely objective laws," p. 465. Such 
terms as these, accepted without criticism and used dogmatically, ren- 
der philosophical discussion impossible or at least misleading. It is 
not surprising that there are those who wish to abolish the term ' ' law ' ' 
from the vocabulary of science and philosophy. The almost complete 
absence of attention to the critical analysis of concepts and doctrines is 
perhaps the weightiest charge against the author's work. 

If we keep in mind the demands of the student upon a history of 
philosophy, there are several features in which the present treatise is 
disappointing. Naturalistic views are not as concretely represented 
as they should be in Democritus and Hobbes, considering the influence 
of these philosophers upon their successors. No mention is made of 
the theory of evolution in connection with the Ionic school and Hera- 
clitus, although the central idea in both is "becoming," and the ex- 
planation of the process involves the cardinal principles of an evolu- 
tional philosophy that not only powerfully influenced the thought of 
Greece, but anticipated both Hegel and Darwin. When the theory is 
taken up in modern philosophy, it is disposed of along with Darwin 
and Spencer in three and one-half pages. We are told that, "in its 
general outlines it is now familiar to every one." Then we are 
straightway informed that it " is a fact " that acquired characteristics 
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are transmitted to the offspring, — just as if the views of Galton and 
Weismann were ruled out. Again it is said, "the fact of evolution 
is definitely established." What is the fact of evolution that is defi- 
nitely established? Or perhaps evolution is regarded as a "fact." 
If so, this is something new. The reference to teleology is unsatisfac- 
tory, and no adequate distinction is made between the teleology that 
evolution combats, and the teleology that it favors. The theory of 
evolution is a system of generalizations of such importance, and we 
may add of such vagueness, as to require careful exposition. In close 
connection with this defect, is the inadequate representation of the 
voluntaristic drift in the history of philosophy, especially in Aristotle, 
Augustine, and Fichte. Schelling is disposed of in a page without 
any reference to his dynamism or energism. He certainly should not 
be classed with Spinoza (p. 455), unless we agree with Berendt and 
Friedlaender that according to Spinoza the essence of things lies in 
the will. (See Hoffding, History of Modern Philosophy, Vol. I, 
p. 514-) Malebranche gets a mere mention of name. It is difficult 
to understand why he is so much overlooked by historians of philos- 
ophy. One who engaged the attention of Locke and powerfully in- 
fluenced Leibniz, Berkeley, Hume, and Kant ; one who saw clearly the 
priority of will, and grasped the conservation of force, la quantitii de 
la force mouvante, and clearly anticipated Hume in his critique of the 
causal relation, deserves more than passing reference. The language 
of Malebranche is that of a priest, but his thought is that of a modern 
scientist and philosopher. Professor Rogers is quite aware of the sig- 
nificance of the problem as to whether reality lies in will or intellect, 
but he has not appreciated its historical prominence. Two other 
aspects of the history of philosophy should have been led into modern 
thought with more clearness. The one is the issue as to the nature of 
general notions, especially the middle position taken by Artistotle and 
Abelard. The other is the rise and the vicissitudes of the theory of 
the " twofold truth " which haunts and confuses much of the thinking 
of the present. If the history of philosophy is to be of real value to 
the student of philosophy, it must keep a clear eye on the evolution 
of such theories and issues. 

There are some omissions that might appear to be unpardonable in 
a work intended for the English-speaking student. Why should the 
Scottish philosophy, which for about three quarters of a century con- 
stituted the philosophic pabulum in the American college, be dismissed 
in half a page ? Even if one deplored its life, some reference should 
have been made to its obsequies. The last section of the work cover- 
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ing twenty-eight pages has the familiar heading, " Philosophy Since 
Hegel," more than half of which is given to Schopenhauer and Comte. 
The thought of Mill and Spencer is practically ignored, while no refer- 
ence is made to either Lotze or Green. It is a long time "since 
Hegel, ' ' measured in years, and a much longer time, gauged by what 
has taken place in scientific and philosophic thought. There is little 
excuse for abandoning the American student in a German fog of sixty 
years ago. The literature appended to each paragraph is confined to 
English works, and is generally well selected. Some good works are 
omitted, such as Fowler's edition of Bacon's./Vw«7« Organum, and Levy- 
Bruhl's History of Modern Philosophy in France. Watson's Comte, 
Mill, and Spencer, and Outline of Philosophy are noted as though they 
were two distinct treatises, whereas the latter is a revised and enlarged 
edition of the former. The omission of the principal works of the 
philosopher under consideration is a defect, as the student is greatly 
assisted by knowing under what titles and at what times the thinker 
elaborated his views. There is certainly room for an up-to-date mono- 
graph on the history of philosophy, considered as a theory which em- 
braces the problems of being, of knowing, and of method, and at the 
same time one that is critically selective in its material, but there is 
no place in a modern college or university with a specialized depart- 
ment of philosophy for an uncritical rehearsal of what has been gone 
over repeatedly during the last fifty years. The work is not strong in 
systematic exposition save in a few instances ; it is decidedly weak as 
regards insight into the historical development of philosophy. Its 
perusal suggests a pedagogical remark of Theodore Parker: "The 
books which help you most are those which make you think the most. 
The hardest way of learning is by easy reading." If Parker's view 
is incorrect, some of the criticisms passed upon this work are to be 
considerably modified. Mattoon M. Curtis. 

Western Reserve University. 

Religionsphilosophie. Von Harald Hoffding, unter mitwir- 
kung des Verfassers aus dem Danischen ubersetzt von F. Bendixen. 
Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1901. — pp. vi, 369. 
Professor Hoffding has now added to his well-known works on Psy- 
chology, Ethics, and the History of Philosophy a work on the Philos- 
ophy of Religion. From no one of the eminent continental thinkers 
of the day could such a work be more welcome. The special task of 
the philosophy of religion as Hoffding conceives it, is to determine 
the relation of religion to the spiritual life as a whole of which it is a 



